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plane between the eyes, sometimes in lateral positions, and especially in 
the axis of vision of one eye. 

The photographs, of which a number are sketched, show that there is 
a lack of harmony in the movements of an individual's two eyes. One 
eye may move while the other stands still ; or one may make a long move- 
ment while the other makes a short one. The character of this lack of 
harmony is different in different individuals. The writer thinks it is due 
to external muscular causes, differences of muscular balance or tension, 
and not to internal nervous adjustments. 

The movements of convergence and divergence take a long time com- 
pared with simple lateral movements. The adjustments are complex, con- 
sisting of a main adjustment in which the fixation is approximated and 
fine adjustments resulting in satisfactory fixation. 

The photographs show that there is a tendency of a fundamental char- 
acter for both eyes to move laterally in the same direction. The con- 
verging and diverging movements have to overcome this tendency. The 
fundamental character of this tendency is shown when the fixation points 
are in the axis of vision of one of the eyes, making it unnecessary for 
that eye to move at all. It, nevertheless, executes a complicated series of 
movements in sympathy with the other eye. The unseeing eye of the 
blind subject moved in sympathy with the seeing eye. 

Monocular adjustment, when one eye is covered, is shown to be of a 
simpler character. The covering of one eye, however, does not give per- 
fect monocular adjustment. The covered eye is known to move, and exerts 
an influence on the movements of the seeing eye. 

An interesting set of drawings is given that shows the movements of 
the eyes in a subject who attempts to make two points fuse stereoscopically 
without the help of an instrument. The photograph of the eye movements 
of a subject who finds difliculty in effecting the fusion shows the tendency 
towards sympathetic lateral movement constantly balking his efforts. 

In his theoretical discussion the writer argues against a direct relation- 
ship between sensations of eye movement and the visual perception which 
the movements bring about. The sensations of movement are not analyzed 
out of the total situation. Many of the movements, moreover, are in 
direct opposition to the character of the adjustment which the subject is 
aiming to attain. 

The writer reaffirms the theory, expressed in a former paper, that move- 
ment is a central mode of organization, and that retinal sensation controls 
the binocular adjustment that ends in fusion of images. 

A. Lipskt. 

New York Citt. 

Folkways. W. G. Sumner. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1907. Pp. iv + 692. 
Professor Sumner has rendered a service to sociology in calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the study of what he terms mores. A distinct 
gap is filled by this dissertation, the text for which has been furnished 
en passant by Professor E. von Hartmann in his work on moral philos- 
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ophy. Books on the development of culture there are, such as J. Lippert's 
" Kulturgeschichte der Menscheit," of which the author makes use, but 
none of these traces the compelling influence of the mores through the 
maze of varying custom. Folkways, the title of the work, are for Pro- 
fessor Sumner the ways of satisfying needs and interests which are uni- 
form, repeated, and concurrent. With Hartmann, he defines mores as 
folkways when they have taken on the philosophy of right living and a 
life policy for welfare. Folkways are made unconsciously. They are 
not due to philosophy or ethics. These latter are never original or cre- 
ative, but secondary and derived, though they may be regulative. Religion 
and philosophy are components of the mores, and the former derives its 
strength from them. 

A study of their growth shows that the mores are the products of each 
to live as well as he can, and at the same time coercions holding and con- 
trolling him in this endeavor. They are not a mere study of the past, 
but alive and growing to-day: witness the so-called international laws. 
There is no development along any lines of logical or other sequence. 
The mores shift in endless readjustment of the modes of behavior, effort, 
and thinking, so as to reach the greatest advantage under the conditions. 
The movement is in response to a change in material environment, some- 
times to poverty, at other times to prosperity, but not to ethical ideas. 

The author dwells again and again on the dominance of the mores, 
and in setting forth the importance of their study claims that the reac- 
tion of free judgment and taste will keep the mores fresh and active, and 
the schools are undoubtedly the place where they should be renewed 
through an intelligent study of their operation in the past. 

In conclusion he warns us against the present-day experiment of the 
success cult in molding the mores. Moral traditions, he adds, are guides 
which no one can afford to neglect. 

The plan of the work comprizes an analysis of the author's concepts 
and their workings, followed by illustrations culled from the usages and 
practises of peoples the most diverse, geographically and historically. 
This latter feature makes the book especially useful to the student of 
anthropology. Here he will find a compilation of customs and rites duly 
correlated, with full references and a satisfactory index. 

Under a mass of detail the leading idea is maintained throughout the 
book, nevertheless from the student's point of view it is not an easy text- 
book to read or digest. From the standpoint of those of larger growth it 
appears congested and scrappy, and suffers the penalty of brevity in drift- 
ing occasionally into over-statement and uncritical acceptance of evidence. 
In this latter connection we may mention a panegyric on the Japanese 
from the pen of the enthusiast Lafcadio Hearn, whose later years wit- 
nessed a disillusionment. 

Throughout the book the author hits hard and does not stay to bandy 
words with his adversary; but, although the reader may not always agree 
with him, he will find Professor Sumner suggestive and stimulating. 

C. H. Hawes. 

University or Wisconsin. 



